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Slum Housing-- 


“The Big Take” 


10 CENTS 


“NO ROOM? THEN WE’LL MAKE ROOM!” 





Reprinted from “Facts in Black and White” 


““We could give you a long list of things you'll be able to get away with once you have 


Negro families living in your buildings. It’s as long as the housing and health code lists.’ 


E HAVE A BIT OF ADVICE for 

people who are looking for a good 
investment. Get your hands on some 
slum property. Preferably Negro slum 
property. The take is terrific. 

Start buying up now in neighbor- 
hoods which will be changing soon. 
Then wait for the whites to move out. 
As soon as they do the plan is simple. 

You start illegal conversions right 
off. If it’s a six-room apartment for one 
family, break it up into one-room apart- 
ments. From now on everyone shares 
one kitchen and one toilet. By no 
means go over two rooms per family. 
The more room you give a family to 
live in, the less profit you make. 


FOR LARGE FAMILIES— 
THE BASEMENT 


And the attic and basement. When 
the white family lived there they were 
used for storage and work space. But 
in the new Negro neighborhood they’ll 
be used to raise families in. In fact, 
sometimes you'll find they are the most 
valuable part of the property in profit 
per cubic foot. The idea is to rent them 
to families with four or more kids. 
They’re so desperate they’ll take any- 
thing. 

If you work it right, you’ll find you 
can get one family with four to six 
children per basement room. The plas- 
terboard partitions aren’t much to in- 
stall at all. And the beauty of it is that 
there is never need for repair. Your 
initial output is the only expenditure. 


THE SITTING DUCKS 


And don’t worry yourself about in- 
stalling electrical outlets or furnishing 
heating. Let them string up extension 
cords all over the basement. Let them 
find their own coal stoves for each 
room. They’ll never complain. Where 
can they move? The next place would 
probably be worse. Or into a white 
neighborhood maybe? Sure, and risk 
getting their home burned out from 
under them. 

It’s a perfect set-up. With discrimi- 
nation the way it is you’ve got 69,000 
people in the one square mile around 
Friendship House in Chicago. It’s the 
same in most big cities. They’re squat- 
ting like sitting ducks, waiting to lay 
that rent on the line the first of each 
month. 


THE MARKET 

The rent? There’s only one rule here. 
As much as the market will bear. And 
you'll find in general that it’s a lot 
more than the white market will bear. 
A white tenant can move. He can get 
a mortgage on a home fairly easily. But 
the Negro has little chance of getting 
one. Negro G.I.’s have a hard time get- 
ting a bank to back an F.H.A. loan. No, 
the Negro pays the rent you ask and 
likes it. 

Maybe the white family in the build- 
ing paid $55 for a three-room, or as 
high as $80 for a four-room apartment. 
In the converted flats where two or 
three families now share the bath and 
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kitchen, you start asking about $85 a 
month for two rooms and $65 a month 
for one room. 

Of course, if it’s a basement room 
and floods every time it rains so the 
family has to move upstairs for a day 
or two, then you may have to come 
down to $45 or even $40 for one room. 
It might even be worthwhile getting 
the drainage fixed, considering the loss 
of $25 a month. 


FOR FOOD—$3 A WEEK 


Sometimes you’ll have a run of bad 
luck. You’ll have a string of families 
where there are six to nine kids and 
where the father only makes $145 to 
$170 a month, take-home pay. By the 
time he gets through paying gas, light 
and heat bills he really hasn’t got 
enough to feed his family at $85 a 
month rent. 

Maybe you’ll be forced to lower the 
rent $10 to $15. But by no means go 
lower than $65 for two rooms. Nobody 
else does and so he’ll pay even if it 
means the kids get less food. One man 
we know has only $3 a week per child 
for food. 


PUBLIC HOUSING— 
NOT MUCH OF A THREAT 


Of course, every once in a while 
someone gets into a housing project. 
They could really become a serious 
menace to profits if the government 
didn’t keep slashing the budget every 
time they’re just about to build. 

They give five rooms to a family with 


six children for only $38 a month. If 
the city ever got concerned about its 
housing needs it could really knock the 
profit right out of slum housing. But 
there isn’t much to worry about. There 
are an estimated 50,000 to 60,000 fam- 
ilies in Chicago alone eligible for pub- 
lic housing. It’ll be a long time before 
your investment is endangered, if ever. 


THE MANSIONS 

You’ll find the old mansions an ex- 
ceptionally good investment. One of our 
friends lives in an old mansion on 
Drexel Boulevard. It’s a gold mine. She 
and her eight children live in one large 
room on the top floor, formerly a nurs- 
ery. There is no running water in the 
room. 

They share the bath with three other 
families. This is where they do dishes, 
get cooking water, and do some wash- 
ing. They pay $100 a month for the one 
room. Next door a woman pays $45 for 


one small room. 
(Continued on page 4) 
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A.F.L. - C.1.0. Merger 


What will it mean for Civil Rights in the Labor Movement? 





George F. Meany, A.F.L. President. 


OWARD THE END OF THE YEAR 

the two great forces in labor in this 
country hope to unite. Fifteen million 
workers will be organized under the 
leadership of George Meany, A.F.L. 
President. There is much speculation as 
to what this will mean for the future 
of civil rights in labor’s ranks. 


THE SKEPTICS 

Some members of the C.I.0., looking 
askance at the number of Jim Crow 
A.F.L. locals, particularly in the build- 
ing trades, are wary of the merger. 
Michael J. Quill, president of the 
Transport Workers’ Union, C.I.O., has 
asked for some guarantee against 
racketeering, raiding and racial dis- 


crimination before the merger is 
agreed on. 


THE ANSWER 

As an answer to this fear expressed 
in some sections of the C.I.0., A.F.L. 
President George F: Meany publicly 
announced that the merged labor forces 
would not tolerate racial or religious 
discrimination. At a national trade 
union conference sponsored by the 
Jewish Labor Committee, on February 
26, Meany said that the worker who 
remains unorganized because of race 
or religion is an economic threat to all 
organized wage earners. The merged 
labor group will probably have a civil 
rights department expressly for the 
purpose of fighting discrimination with- 
in labor’s ranks, Meany stated. 


“DEMAGOGIC ATTACKS” 


Arthur J. Goldberg, general counsel 
of the C.1.0., representing C.I.0O. Presi- 
dent Walter Reuther, answered the crit- 
icisms of Mr. Quill, without naming 
names. 

“I am aware,” he said, “of some 
demagogic attacks upon this unity 
agreement—attacks which question the 
good faith of the C.I,O., attacks which 
specifically mention the subject of civil 
rights and pretend that the labor move- 
ment will retreat in this field because 
of the merger. 

“Of course the record of unions in 
America is not perfect. The record of 
the C.LO. is not perfect, though I would 
be proud to measure it alongside the 
record of any other organization. Let 
me say to you that I know the leaders 
of the A.F.L. are just as sincere as are 
the leaders of the C.I.O. in their desire 
to eliminate any vestige of discrimina- 
tion anywhere in the union movement 
in America.” 


“MIND YOUR OWN BUSINESS” 

At the same meeting Meany also 
stated that he had recently received a 
letter commenting on his stand on de- 
segregation of schools. The writer, a 


member of the South Carolina State 
Senate, had told him to “mind his own 
business” on desegregation. 

“I wrote him a courteous reply,” said 
Meany, “more courteous than the one 
he sent me. I told him public educa- 
tion was the A.F.L.’s business and had 
been for seventy-five years.” 

The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People hails the 


merger as a boon for racial equality. 
Dr. Channing H. Tobias, chairman of 
the board of the N.A.A.C.P. said re- 
cently, “We of the N.A.A.C.P. believe 
that it must be clearly established now 
that there will be no place in the 
merged federation for segregated locals, 
colored auxiliaries, lily-white clauses 
and union constitutions or wage differ- 
entials based on race.” 





NEEDED: Solid Immigration Law Revisions 


“With space, wealth and talents at our command, we are 
closing our doors to homeless peoples.” 


One short look at our continuing re- 
strictive policy in immigration helps 
explain the growing feeling of anti- 
Americanism in many parts of the 
world. Our long-range immigration 
law, the McCarran-Walter Act of 1952, 
perpetuates a vicious type of racial dis- 
crimination. Based on quotas of 1921, 
it allots five-sixths of the quota of per- 
sons who can come to our shores each 
year to all-white northern and western 
Europe. 


INDIA’S QUOTA—100 

In other words, a relatively secure 
4 per cent of the world’s population in 
Great Britain and Western Germany 
can send up to 108,921 emigrants, 70 per 
cent of the number we will admit. But 
teeming, poverty-stricken India with 
15 per cent of the world’s population 
has a quota of 100 persons. (A person 
of Indian ancestry born in England 
must come under India’s quota, while 
60 per cent of Great Britain’s quota 
goes unused each year.) 


LITTLE RELIEF IN 
REFUGEE RELIEF ACT 

The emergency Refugee Relief Act, 
passed in 1953 to aid homeless persons 
was devised to admit over 200,000 peo- 
ple by 1956. But Congress inserted so 
many strict requirements into the law 
that only 13,056 immigrants came to 
our country in the first 16 months the 
Act was in effect. 


HOPES FOR CHANGES SLIM 
A bill, which purports to put “hu- 
manitarian compassion” back into the 


McCarran law, and to end discrimina- 
tion against Asian immigrants, was in- 
troduced into the Senate early in 
March. Hopes for its passage are rep- 
utedly slim, however, for it is far down 
on the administration’s legislative pro- 
gram. “Odds are now,” comments 
Work, Catholic Labor Alliance publica- 
tion, “that in this session, Congress will 
pretty much ignore both the McCar- 
ran Act and the Refugee Relief Act. It 
may tinker with a few amendments but 
that’s all.” 


CONGRESS SHOULD ACT NOW 

There are countless reasons why the 
84th Congress should act to change our 
immigration laws. With space, wealth 
and talents at our command, we are 
closing our doors to homeless peoples 
and to hard-pressed nations whose only 
real hope is emigration to more favored 
lands. Our millions of dollars of aid do 
not free us from the basic Christian in- 
junction of “harboring the harborless.” 
Nor does the verbal support we give to 
the Far East’s fight against racialism 
and colonialism ring true to the Chi- 
nese D.P. who is denied a haven in our 
democratic land. 

Until the present legislation is re- 
pealed or intensively amended, our im- 
migration policy will continue to insult 
the Far East and embitter eastern Eu- 
rope. In the interests of the common 
good, some solid immigration law revi- 
sions are needed. Citizens’ groups might 
well get to work and pressure their 
Congressmen into acting now on this 
necessary measure. —Betty Schneider 





LENT: The Plowing and Pruning Season 


OVER IN THE PARK the tips of 
the trees are beginning to 
swell. Sap is being made in the 
dark roots. Out at the edge of the 
city the ground is black, glistening 
with moisture. The winter-locked 
seeds and eggs are beginning to stir 
in it, preparing to throw off their 
protective crusts. Now the earth 
—e itself for a tremendous 
urst of life which will fill the 
skies with song, the trees with 
fruit, and the ground with millions 
of buzzing, chirping, leaping, crawl- 
ing creatures. 

It is the season of Lent. The 
plowing and pruning season. Time 
of the seed-sowing. Season of prep- 
aration for life. Season of hidden 
excitement. Of expectation. Of joy. 

Why do we fast in this season? 
Why penance? Why extra hours of 
prayer? Why cut off some recrea- 
tion? Why meditate on the suffer- 
ing and death of the God-man? Is 
this preparation for life? 

The tree isn’t pruned for death 
to the branch but for the life of the 
whole tree. The field isn’t plowed 
for the death of random weeds but 
for the life of the grain. We don’t 
fast and discipline ourselves for 
death to our appetites, but for 
growth of real freedom in our will, 
and real truth in our intellects. 

By curbing the animal appetites 
we hope to place them in their 
proper perspective. Appetites are 
good. They keep us in health. They 
give us joyful pleasure. But they 
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are secondary goods. They need to 
be kept in their place in the hier- 
archy of values. 

By curbing our intellectual ap- 
petites we hope to chip away at 
pride and vanity which make it so 
difficult to see truth. We hope to 
purify our motivation. To strip our 
desire for knowledge and accom- 
plishment of all that aims at our 
own glorification. We do not want 
to be our own last end. 

Life is what we seek. We hunger 
and thirst after it. Through disci- 
pline, we want to cut away with a 
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holy violence the mountains of our 
own ego. We want to be free of 
the burden of our own vanity, pet- 
tiness, narrow - mindedness, rigid- 
ity, joylessness. We seek a vision, 
an opening out of the whole world 
before us, a divine compassion for 
the soul of each individual human. 

We seek to be above factions and 
parties and cults and even the ex- 
clusiveness which taste brings. We 
wish to see the eternal significance 
of each man. 

We seek wisdom, an insight into 
the eternal mystery of good and 


evil. We seek to realistically accept 
the fact of sin, the fact that evil 
will exist forever. Yet we wish to 
take our places in the economy of 
society on the side of all those is- 
sues which our intellects tell us are 
good and valid. We wish our lives 
to be lived for good, not indiffer- 
ence or evil. 

We seek hope and joy grounded 
in realism. We want to avoid hop- 
ing for the hopeless, but rejoice in 
the good wherever we find it. We 
want our confusion and perplexity 
to be fruitful—a stepping stone for 
growth. 

But always there is the danger of 
stopping short. We do not so much 
seek vision and wisdom as the 
Source of vision and wisdom. God 
—in Himself. A Being of love. 
Whom we begin to seek negative- 
ly, by abstracting from sense im- 
agery, by following the internal 
strivings, the pulls of conscience, 
the dark intuitions. About Whom 
we can hardly speak. How even be- 
gin to think of a perfect Being? Re- 
moved from contingency. Absolute. 
Whole. One. Perfect. True. Good. 
The fullness of life. The fullness of 
love. This, the nameless, faceless 
God of the contemplatives, is the 
real object of our prayer and fast- 
ing. We seek to possess Him. To 
internalize His will. To live our 
lives in consonance with His will. 
He is the hidden excitement be- 
hind the Lenten stirrings of our 
souls. 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 
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A Southern Woman Tells How 


Great Books Led to Shreveport Friendship House 


“Someone said once too often: ‘I don’t want my daughter to marry a Negro, 
and Ethel, you wouldn’t really want to know a colored person, would you?’ ” 





ETHEL DANIELL (LOWER LEFT CORNER) AT RECENT MEETING OF 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE. HER HUSBAND JOSEPH IS AT UPPER RIGHT. 


By Ethel Daniell 


UR TOWN WAS IN NO WAY 

STRANGE or unusual. It was the 
same kind of small lumber-mill town 
that dotted most of Louisiana at the 
time. The population was about evenly 
divided in number as to white and col- 
ored. I played happily with a succes- 
sion of little colored girls until I start- 
ed to school, when magically we ceased 
to exist for each other. After that we 
remained always aware of color. My 
mother was a compassionate woman 
and often spoke pityingly of the lot of 
the colored mill hands and their fam- 
ilies. I saw the hovels they lived in, 
the kind of treatment they received in 
the mill, in the commissary and around 
town. 


TABUS 

I listened, shivering, through a long 
summer night while our washerwoman 
died horribly, nailed up in a shack for 
her own protection. She had gone ber- 
serk from drugged liquor given her by 
some white men. I saw for myself how 
all the tabus on race were worked out 
in a tiny town where nothing could be 
kept secret from anybody for very long. 
I have never read a story by any au- 
thor dealing with any phase of race re- 
lations that did not have its counter- 
part in our town in some form. I never 
knew but one openly bitter colored 
person and she had a story so fantastic 
no writer would risk ridicule by put- 
ting it in a book. 

My education continued in a little 
town high school and a small college. 
I was eager to learn so I swallowed 
everything and digested nothing. This 
fact was brought home to me when I 
became part of a Great Books discus- 
sion group several years ago and dis- 
covered how jammed and crammed my 
mind was with facts I’d never bothered 
to relate to the business of living a 
Christian life. 


GREAT BOOKS AND 
ENCYCLICALS 

Our group met in the high school li- 
brary with our pastor, Father Harold 
Gaudin, S.J., as sponsor. We were Cath- 
olic, Protestant, Jewish, a professed 
atheist, an agnostic or two. House- 
wives, teachers, business men and wom- 
en, lawyers, doctors, college students— 
these made up our group. We met to- 
gether twice a month for about five 
years, first following the prescribed 
Great Books course, and then because 
we were almost at once divided on how 
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to pursue life, liberty and happiness, 
we included the great encyclicals and 
then outside related reading. 

The reason for this was that the is- 
sue of race reared its head almost at 
once. As the course progressed we had 
hotly vocal labor and capital factions, 
but they were always ready to bury 
their hatchets in order to wield the axe 
on one side or the other of the race 
question. The result of the session on 
the Mystical Body was _ interesting: 
some of the Protestants accepted the 
doctrine wholly, some looked politely 
bored. The real division was among the 
Catholics. I listened in naive astonish- 
ment to “good” Catholics twist or deny, 
each with the firm belief that his or 
her interpretation was perfectly com- 
patible with the teachings of Christ. 

Everyone was left so dissatisfied that 
we chose two books on race for read- 
ing and discussion. The near-riot that 
took place — the fist- pounding, the 
handwaving and down-shouting—didn’t 
leave us any happier. 

CATHOLIC AUTHORS— 
TOO SMOOTH 

I began to do some reading on my 
own—my book list free to anyone who 
wants it! To mention a few: the books 
on race by Catholic authors were and 
still are most unsatisfactory as the is- 
sues are dealt with so smoothly they 
seem to slip away from the authors 
themselves. 

Myrdal’s AMERICAN DILEMMA 
was impressive but it is so objective, 
so scholarly and so filled with charts 
and statistics that the complacent read- 
er is usually left completely undis- 
turbed in his complacency. 

Lillian Smith’s novel STRANGE 
FRUIT was about things I knew first- 
hand. Her KILLER OF THE DREAM 
was intriguing. It is not well-written, 
it never quite comes off, but Miss Smith 
was saying something important — she 
was saying things never said out loud 
before. I even wrote her a letter about 
it—feeling she had ignored the Church's 
concern for the Negro—the deep-south 
Negro and the deep-south Church. (I 
don’t feel that way any more, Miss 
Smith. I think our whole attitude needs 
complete re-evaluation.) 


MIND OF THE SOUTH— 
A FAMILY PORTRAIT 

And then I read W. J. Cash’s MIND 
OF THE SOUTH. I read it again. Here 
was a brilliant and caustic analysis of 
all the things our group had been say- 
ing and doing and thinking all of our 


deep-south lives, written by a south- 
erner who pulled no punches and asked 
no quarter. 

It was like looking closely at a fam- 
ily portrait before the professional 
photographer had time to smooth dway 
wrinkles, re-touch grandpa’s wispy 
mustache, and hide the fact everyone 
was not dressed up in Sunday best. 
There was stark realism but grim hu- 


‘mor and complete honesty in the por- 


trait. All the things I knew, that were 
part of my own background and life, 
were there. 

Southern history and southern litera- 
ture had always interested me. Once I 
had read systématically everything 
(well, nearly everything) written about 
the south. But gradually it had all fal- 
len into two categories—either moon- 
light and magnolias, or in the attempt 
to be honest, nostalgia and apologetics. 
W. J. Cash was neither of these. Here 
we all were, for better or for worse, 
and he indulged in no flight of rhetoric 
to set forth THE MIND OF THE 
SOUTH. 


CATHOLIC LAYMEN— 
“A HEAVY BREW” 

Along with my search for the rea- 
sons why we were as we were, I was 
also reading about Catholic lay people 
who found in Catholicism an exciting 
challenge and a new way of life for 
themselves. They poured old wine in 
new bottles and it was a heady brew, 
as witness Eric Gill (an old friend, 
really), Bloy and Bernanos, Maritain 
and Peguy, Claudel. Again, my book 
list to anyone who wants it! And by 
and by, Father Edward Leen after a 
deep dive over my head into other spir- 
itual writings. 


“SUBSTITUTE HIS PRINCIPLES 
FOR YOUR OWN” 

With all this was the fact that within 
our family we were facing matters far 
beyond our ability to solve, and if God 
grants you miracles, do you not owe 
Him at least the attempt to do His will? 
Father Leen put it tersely enough: 

To believe in Jesus Christ is not the 

same thing as believing Him... . 

Belief in a person is not equivalent 

to believing a person or believing 

things about that person .. . it is to 
substitute His principles and view 
for our own. 
(The italics in the last sentence are 
mine. The others are Father Leen’s.) 

For some time we had been involved 
in a number of projects either spon- 
sored by or supervised by Father J. B. 
Gremillion, Father James McCown, 
S.J., and other young priests interested 
in developing lay leaders. We held 
Catholic Book Forums hoping to arouse 
enough interest in good Catholic read- 
ing and books so that someone would 
open a Catholic book store. We were 
having local, diocesan and state-wide 
leadership courses on the student and 
adult level. We called the one-day and 
weekend sessions “blockbusters” be- 
cause of the number and importance of 
the problems we attacked, including 
the race issues. 


THE ANCIENT STRAW 

The Great Books technique requires 
no definite answers to anything, and we 
continued to follow the course and dis- 
cuss the encyclicals. The repetition of 
the same old arguments, in the light of 
the MIND OF THE SOUTH, was to be 
expected. The straws that finally led to 
the establishment of Friendship House 
in Shreveport were such ancient ones. 
Someone said once too often: “I don’t 
want my daughter to marry a Negro, 
and Ethel, you wouldn’t really want to 
know a colored person, would you?” 

I knew our group had gone as far as 
they would ever go; for that matter, 


we had lasted far longer than most 
groups of its kind. The chances of any 
one of us knowing a Negro except on 
the community-accepted basis of black 
man-white man were as slim as any- 
body white marrying anybody black. 
Slimmer, perhaps. 

I had a sister, Mrs. George Koch, vis- 
iting me, and our Miss “B” was violent- 
ly—I use the word advisedly—interest- 
ed in race. Father Gremillion and Fa- 
ther McCown were interested, too, and 
at the time the whole town was prob- 
ably more race-conscious than it had 
ever been, due to the fact that the 
SHREVEPORT STORY was being writ- 
ten and televised. It was strictly ac- 
cording to the community traditions, 
but many people were making their 
first real contacts and doing their first 
real cooperating in an interracial group. 


CURIOSITY ABOUT 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 

I had read about the Baroness and 
the Friendship House movement, and 
was curious as to how it worked, as 
well as interested in the type of per- 
son who belonged to the movement. 
That summer my husband Joe and I 
were to drive some of our girls up to 
Grailville for the summer course, girls 
whose scholarships were paid for by 
Father Gaudin and Father Gremillion 
in the beginning, and later by the Cath- 
olic Daughters. To date over one hun- 
dred girls have gone from Louisiana 
to Grailville, not counting the thirty- 
one who went for the Christmas course. 

Since only a few scholarships were 
available, these girls for the most part 
went on their own at a sacrifice of 
time and money. We had Grail field 
workers in the State who contacted 
groups of girls everywhere, and worked 
with interested priests and nuns. We 
were developing future leaders in sev- 
eral fields but nothing had been done 
in the interracial line. Joe and I de- 
cided to drive into Chicago and see for 
ourselves what Friendship House and 
its staff was like. 


HE REST IS FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 

HISTORY. When I told Father Gre- 
million how impressed we were with 
the movement and the staff members 
we had met, we planned Shreveport’s 
first interracial dinner NOT on commu- 
nity-accepted lines. Later a group of 
young-marrieds met together to discuss 
social principles and mutual family 
problems. I’m _ over-simplyfying, of 
course, but the sky did not fall, though 
the earth in these parts did rock a lit- 
tle. The thing was: we had had inter- 
racial gatherings. 


INVITATION FROM BISHOP 

When Betty Schneider wrote me she 
was coming south we asked her to stop 
in Shreveport. She spoke to a group 
and then met our key people. We drove 
her down to interview the Bishop of 
Alexandria, His Excellency the Most 
Reverend Charles Greco. He invited her 
to open a house in Shreveport with Fa- 
ther Gremillion as spiritual director. 
The Bishop gave the House a generous 
check, a sum matched by our equally 
generous friends, who also contributed 
to a purse for Betty. 

Anne Foley and Mary Dolan arrived 
in the fall of 1953, and stayed in our 
home for about six weeks. We invited 
our friends in to meet them. For years 
we had been asking people to drop in 
for coffee and talk: talk about religion 
and mutual problems and all forms of 
the apostolate. 


COMMUNITY IN CHRIST 

Out of these informal sessions came 
the family apostolate in Shreveport, 
the groups who meet for mass prepara- 
tion, family parties and fun, St. Nich- 
olas celebrations, Epiphany parties, the 
making of Advent wreaths. The wom- 


en’s spiritual life class and the young 
(Continued on page 4) 
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The Negro and Indian Apostolates 
lost one of their most devoted servants 
with the death, on March 3rd, of the 
Rev. Mother Mary Katherine Drexel, 
founder of the Sisters of the Blessed 
Sacrament for Indians and Negroes. She 
was 96 years old. 

Founded in 1891, today the order has 
501 sisters and forty-nine houses. In 
addition it now operates 63 schools and 
health centers for Indians and Negroes 
in 20 states. These schools include five 
grade schools, a high school and a 1,000 
student university, Xavier University in 
New Orleans. 

Mother Katherine was the daughter 
of Francis Drexel, wealthy Philadelphia 
banker and philanthropist. Upon his 
death in 1885, she became a part-bene- 
ficiary of a multi-million dollar trust 
fund. With an income that has averaged 
a thousand dollars a day for more than 
60 years, Mother Katherine has given 
nearly all of this money for the Negro 
and Indian Apostolates, both within and 
outside her order. 


Emancipation Dinner 


“A desecration on the name of Abra- 
ham Linloln!” 

“Abe Lincoln would turn over in his 
grave if he saw what just happened.” 

These were the outraged remarks of 
Miami’s Mayor, Abe Aronovitz and Re- 
publican committeeman Wesley Garri- 
son after 24 Negroes were ordered to 
leave a Lincoln Day dinner held in a 
Miami Hotel. Garrison and 150 white 
guests joined the Negroes in their en- 
forced walkout. 


GREAT BOOKS 


(Continued from page 3) 

fathers’ “think group,” the Gabriel pre- 
natal class, directed by Dr. Alice Holou- 
bek, all grew out of informal discus- 
sion. Larry Pausback stayed with the 
Holoubeks when he came. Gussie 
Planche, retired public health nurse, 
opened St. Anthony’s Book Store and 
Catholic Information Center, now in 
the process of becoming community- 
owned and operated. We have a group 
who furnish layettes and milk for poor 
mothers; young men who distribute 
free Catholic literature in strategic 
places. 

I mention these people and groups 
because without them Friendship House 
could not have been established and 
could not exist in Shreveport. Their 
support, their cooperation and their 
prayers make it possible for us to break 
the community pattern of race rela- 
tions. 


A WHITE SOUTHERN PROBLEM 

To the interracialist this might not 
sound interracial enough. Well, we 
come back to the mind of the south. It 
had to be done this way in our com- 
munity. We had to begin with the prob- 
lem where it was: in the white mind. 
The race problem is essentially a 
“white” problem—anywhere, but since 
the real issue of race in the United 
States lies in the south, here is where 
it will be solved. And of all people who 
should have a sound working knowl- 
edge of southern history, it is the inter- 
racialists. You’ve got to know what 
makes people tick before you can help 
make them tick another way. 

In so short an article it is impossible 
to deal with all the ramifications of 
breaking established community pat- 
terns. We have made many new friends 
who have enriched our lives to an un- 
believable extent. Our family guest 
book has a delightfully international 
look. As to the friends we have lost—I 
honestly do not think we have lost a 
single real friend, though many remain 
openly or secretly disapproving and 
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The dinner was sponsored by the 
Dade County Republican Committee. 
Mark Casper, attorney for the Com- 
mittee, indicated that he would recom- 
mend filing damage suits against E. N. 
Claughton, owner of the Urmey Hotel. 

Mr. Casper added that he was also 
considering whether he should file per- 
sonal criminal charges against Mr. 
Claughton and others, who, he said, 
roughed him up when he protested the 
hotel owner’s actions. 


THE THERMOSTAT DID IT 

The heat in the building comes up 
to the third floor for three hours in the 
evening. Otherwise the house is cold all 
day. The janitor says he can’t do any- 
thing about it—that’s the way the ther- 
mostat is regulated. A couple in two 
back rooms, who paid $125 a month, 
complained that their three-week old 
baby had a cold from the time he came 
home from the hospital. After the ba- 
by died of bronchial pneumonia they 
moved out. And the place is as cold 
as ever. 

Each floor of an old mansion will net 
you $225 to $250 a month. If it’s three 
stories high with a basement, that’s a 
cool $900 to $1,000 per month. And don’t 
forget the old-time coach houses. You 
can get four or five families in them. 
Maybe that will bring you another 
$200 to $250 a month. 

NO REPAIR NUISANCES 

And, of course, you don’t have any 
of the headaches of repairs. Most of the 
income is clear profit. Pretty soon peo- 
ple riding by in cars will be saying, 
“My, look at those fine old homes get- 


others are intensely curious as to what 
on earth motivates us. We absolutely 
refuse to get mad at anybody. We have 
always been an extremely sociable fam- 
ily and we remain so. 
A STEP TAKEN 

A few people have gone out of their 
way to be nasty. It is true that our in- 
terracial activities have resulted in 
some financial loss in our business re- 
lationships. But not nearly to the ex- 
tent it would have, say, seven or eight 
years ago. We find that good nature, 
good humor and patience are our best 
weapons—never forgetting the spiritual 
ones. After awhile utter sincerity, love 
of God, somehow get through to the 
angry and indignant, and when they 
don’t—well, there isn’t much we can do 
about it. We are this way now. It’s been 
a painfully slow growth into new con- 
victions. We could never retrace our 
steps now. 


Don’t Bank Where You Can’t 
Borrow, Minister Urges 


Negroes in Harlem are being urged to 
withhold their savings from banks 
where they cannot obtain loans. Rev. 
Dr. Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., minister 
of the Abyssinian Baptist Church, dis- 
played a check for $8,119.47 drawn on a 
bank in Harlem, and stated that his 
church was closing out its account 
there. He urged his 15,000 members to 
follow suit. 

Rev. Powell hopes to induce at least 


500 of his church members to withdraw 
$5,000 each and deposit the money in 
the Tri-State Bank in Memphis, Tenn. 
He hopes to build up a $2,500,000 fund 
to aid Negroes who are being discrim- 
inated against by Mississippi banks be- 
cause of their stand for integration. 

Dr. Powell has in addition asked the 
anti-trust division of the Department 
of Justice to examine banking practices 
in Harlem. 


Labor Secretary Mitchell Brands 
Discrimination, “The $30 Billion Waste” 


The “phony luxury” of indulging our 
prejudices wastes $10 out of every $75 
pay check, said Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell recently. This is 
what we waste by stifling the talents 
and abilities of minority groups in our 
country. 

Speaking at a brotherhood dinner 
sponsored by the Washington, D.C., re- 
gion of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, Mitchell estimated 
the annual cost of discrimination to 


American business and industry at $30 
billion. 
THE CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF ALL GROUPS 

“How can we afford to reject any 
man, upon the basis of his race or re- 
ligion or national origin?” said the 
Secretary of Labor. “Have not business, 
the arts, the sciences, the professions, 
labor and public service benefited from 
the contributions of all the highly di- 
versified population of our country?” 


"We Apologize for the Injustice 


Committed.”’ 


The whole town of Waverly, Iowa 
became incensed when they learned 
that a Negro Army Captain and his 
family were barred from an apartment 
there. The Chamber of Commerce 
formed a “Welcome to Waverly” com- 
mittee and presented Captain Virgil 
Daniels (brother of Billy Daniels, the 
singer) with the keys to a new apart- 
ment. 

A paper, signed by 16 of the 24 resi- 


ting all run down now that Negroes are 
living in them.” 

One of the amusing things about it 
all is that as the property degenerates, 
the taxes go down. So the less you 
spend on repairs of a building, the less 
you have to pay in taxes. 


A FIRE—TEMPORARY 
DISCOMFORT 


Every once in a while there is a fire, 
like the one on State Street last year 
where the children were burned alive. 
You'll have to sit tight for a few weeks. 
The papers will probably play it up 
with pictures of building, fire, and 
health inspectors examining the ruins. 
But just wait awhile. After a nominal 
fine and a few repairs you'll be back 
in business again. The landlord in one 
place we visited recently didn’t even 
have to repair the flat after fire dam- 
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22 PEOPLE USE THIS ONE KITCHEN. 


dents of the new apartment building, 
stated: 


“We would like to extend our apol- 
ogies to Captain and Mrs. Daniels and 
their family for the injustice committed 
against them.” 

The Mayor of Waverly said: 

“It was a regrettable incident. It’s all 


cleared up now to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion.” —Tom Suess 


Slum Housing 


By the way, if it’s at all possible it’s 
a good idea to invest your money 
through a corporation. That way they 
will never be able to hold anyone re- 
sponsible for fines and court hearings 
and other nuisances which follow a fire. 


THE LIST 

We could give you an endless list of 
things you’ll be able to get away with 
once you have Negro families living in 
your buildings. It is as long as the hous- 
ing and health code lists. A woman 
down the street on Indiana Ave. has had 
a stopped-up toilet for two months. Ev- 
ery time they flush the toilet they have 
to plunge it and then it runs over on 
the floor most of the time. The land- 
lord says he’s going to fix it. The in- 
teresting angle is that the landlord is 
in the plumbing business. 


LEAKY ROOFS 
A family over on State Street has 


a 


MOTHER 





LIVING IN ONE ROOM. 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST 





AND TWO OF FIVE CHILDREN _ 
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South African Natives Moved Into New Homes 


At The Point of A Gun 





SOUTH AFRICAN GIRL OUTSIDE NATIVE KRAAL—SHE 
MUST BE TAUGHT NOT TO EXPECT EQUALITY. 


N JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRI- 
CA a great move is on. Negro famil- 
ies are being transported from the slum 
area of Sophiatown into new one-story 
brick cottages, with running water and 
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PIPES IN THIS STOVE HEATED ROOM ARE 
/M. " RUNWAYS FOR RATS. 12 CHILDREN LIVE 
IN SIX ROOM BASEMENT FLAT. 


water leaking into three rooms with 
every rainfall. Their back porch sways 
when you walk on it. The landlord was 
fined $50 in court for the condition of 
the back porch. It is just the same as it 
was before the fine. 

In one converted hotel over on Mich- 
igan Avenue there are 30 people using 
one toilet. The code says every dwell- 
ing unit must have access to a toilet. 


NO WINDOWS 


And there don’t have to be windows 
to the outside in every room. We saw 
a tiny basement room just the other 
day where six boys sleep in bunk beds, 
and it had no window. 


RATS AND RAT HOLES 


You don’t have to repair rat holes or 
exterminate rats. Over on Langley 
Ave. a teen-age girl showed us the rat 
bite on her finger. The rat had crawled 
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flush toilets, four miles further from 
Johannesburg. But somewhere on that 
four mile trek out to the new Meadow- 
lands project the families suffer the loss 
of their most fundamental rights. 


(continued from page 1) 


up on her bed during the night. There 
are rat holes near all the pipes in this 
basement flat. When the family repairs 
them the rats gnaw through again. The 
landlord refuses to pay for extermina- 
tion and will not clear the back yard of 
refuse. 

THE FEAR—EVICTION 

The thing which works best for you 
is the fear of the people. If they ever 
dare to complain to the Health Depart- 
ment or the Building Department you 
can make things plenty tough for them. 
If they are even one day late with their 
rent you can serve them a five-day 
eviction notice. 

If they have kids you can make it 
very hard for them to play either in or 
around the house. Besides, most people 
don’t feel it’s any use to call in the 
Health or Building Inspectors. They 
feel they can be bought off anyway. 

Of course, some of these things do 





FH NEIGHBOR STANDS IN DOORWAY OF 
HOME ONCE CONDEMEND BY HEALTH 


DEPARTMENT. 
(Dora Williams, photographer) 


57,000 SCHEDULED FOR MOVE 


It is all part of a gigantic plan of 
the Boer-dominated Nationalist govern- 
ment to enforce segregation of the races. 
Plans are being made for the removal 
of 57,000 Negroes out beyond the city 
boundaries. 

The families have no choice. They are 
to be permanently and finally segregat- 
ed from proximity to whites. They can 
come into the city to work, but they will 
not be allowed to live there. 

The families are notified the night be- 
fore they are to move. At dawn the 
police arrive, as many as 2,000. White 
police carry pistols, rifles, sub-machine 
guns and machine guns. Native police 
are armed with spears and clubs. The 
families and their possessions are trans- 
ported in three-ton army trucks. Wom- 
en and young children ride in the cabs 
and the rest of the family rides with the 
household goods in the back of the 
truck. Demolition squads move in to 
destroy the homes as soon as they are 
vacated. 


FOUR ROOMS AND 
A HIGH WALL 


Most of the families, not seeing any 
other implications than that they now 
have a four room home (many families 
lived in one room before) are overjoyed 
at the removal. Negro property owners, 
however, who have kept their homes in 
good condition are incensed at the up- 
rooting. About a fourth of the homes 
slated for demolition are in good condi- 
tion. The land in the new area will be- 
long to the government, but Negroes 
can buy houses on leasehold for a period 
of 30 years. The New York Times takes 


(Continued below) 


make for strains and broken families. 
One place on Indiana Ave. where we 
visited recently was fairly typical. 
There were four people living in one 
room. There was no room for two peo- 
ple to pass each other in the room. It 
has a single bed, a double bed, a dresser, 
a sink, and a stove. A clothesline was 
strung across the room for drying 
clothes. 

IT’S NOBODY’S FAULT 

But all that is no concern of yours. 
After all you didn’t make the conditions 
did you? Is it your fault the white peo- 
ple out at the city’s edge and in the 
suburbs where there is the free land 
won’t let Negroes have homes there? 
Maybe even some of your best friends 
are Negroes. You’re just dealing with 
the facts of supply and demand. 

You work hard for your money. You 
want a new car every year just like 
the next fellow, a nice home in the 
suburbs, an occasional trip to Florida. 

Well then, invest in Negro slums. Put 
your dollar in the pot where it turns 
to gold. Get in on the big take. 

—Ann O'Reilly 





SOUTH AFRICA 


(Continued from above) 


a dim view of the “Exodus from Jo- 
hannesburg.” “It is impossible,” says a 
Times editorial, “to avoid the feeling 
that this uprooting of a large native 
population . . . and the way in which it 
is being done .. . is more the result of 
the government’s racist policies than of 
a socially inspired desire to provide 
better living conditions.” 
ECONOMIC PROTEST 

It is the hope of the Nationalist Gov- 
ernment to remove the entire Negro 
population from the South African 
cities. It hopes to encourage the devel- 
opment of industry close to the Re- 
serves, land set aside for Negro occu- 
pancy, rather than close to the big 
cities. 

But it is on this very point that the 
government is being called to task by 


South African industrialists. While the 
overwhelming majority of white South 
Africans support segregation in housing, 
many business men are not in favor of 
economic segregation. 

Harry F. Oppenheimer, a member of 
a powerful industrialist family in South 
Africa, spoke in Parliament recently. He 
reminded the assembly that the country 
is economically dependent on native 
labor. Business and finance use 28 per 
cent native labor, manufacturing uses 
50 per cent, mining 85 per cent and agri- 
culture 92 per cent. Extreme segrega- 
tion would deny free use of this vital 
labor source. 


MIGRANT LABOR SYSTEM— 
“INEFFICIENT” 

Oppenheimer also called into question 
the Nationalist policy of permitting only 
migrant Negro labor in white areas. 
This does not allow for a stable, per- 
manent, skilled labor force. Where the 
native sets up his home and family near 
his work, Oppenheimer states, his skill 
increases and far less man power is 
used per job. 


FAR GREATER ECONOMIC 

LOSS to the country will be in- 
flicted by the Bantu Education Act, 
adopted in 1953. No movement toward 
equality will be allowed the Negro, in- 
cluding the development of his skills. 
The attitude of the government toward 
Negro education was expressed in the 
words of the Minister of Native Affairs, 
Dr. D. H. F. Verwoerd, when he intro- 
duced the Bantu bill to Parliament: 
THE FACTS OF LIFE 

“I want to remind Hon. Members 
that if the native in South Africa today 
in any kind of school in existence, is 
being taught to expect that he will live 
his adult life under a policy of equal 
rights, he is making a mistake... . 

“The school of life must equip him 
to meet the demands which the eco- 
nomic life of South Africa will impose 
upon him.” The African will find no 
employment “above the level of certain 
forms of labour,” he stated. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING— 
SUBVERSIVE 

In other words, there will now be no 
place for Christian schools which teach 
the equality of all man, or the God- 
given rights of all men. 

The Anglican Bishop of Johannesburg 
has declared that he will close his 
schools rather than submit to the politi- 
cal indoctrination intended for all edu- 
cational institutions. 

Roman Catholic Archbishop Hurley 
of Durban incurred the wrath of Dr. 
Verwoerd by his condemnation of his 
educational policies. Instead of his first 
intended withdrawal of 25 per cent of 
the subsidies to mission schools, Ver- 
woerd will now enforce complete with- 
drawal of this vital aid. 

In an effort to keep schools open in 
spite of the withdrawal of government 
aid, hundreds of native teachers have 
offered to continue in mission schools at 
lower salaries. One African teacher 
wrote to his school, “I have searched 
my conscience and have found no al- 
ternative but to suffer with you for the 
betterment of the African race.” 


ONE HOPE— ECONOMICS 

Since there is no hope for argument 
on moral grounds—the Calvinist Afri- 
kaner defends his white superiority on 
religious grounds—the only hope seems 
to be economic. Perhaps the system of 
migratory labor and the lack of devel- 
opment of native skills will prove so 
inefficient that the Nationalist Govern- 
ment will be forced to make modifica- 
tions in its extreme segregationist poli- 
cies. 

Most commentators on South Africa 
seem to agree that if there is not some 
reversal of the fanatical white suprem- 
acy of the Afrikaner, the day will 
come when a more enlightened native 
population will take matters into its 
own hands. There are predictions that 
unless there is some lessening of tension 
a most terrible revolution, with rever- 
berations throughout Africa, may take 
place in anywhere from five to twenty 
years. 












SHREVEPORT 


Shreveport Plans 
A Summer School 


E FEEL THERE ARE MANY PEO- 
PLE who would like to live-and- 
learn Interracial Justice in the South. 
So we are setting the week of June 19- 
25 for a Summer School in Shreveport. 
Other than the dates, the Summer 
School is—frankly—still a “gleam in 
our eye.” We are not sure just where 
and what and how we will hold it. But 
we can give you the general outline we 
have in mind and urge you, if interest- 
ed, to write for further details. (They 
will be ironed out in the next few 
weeks.) 


THE NEED TO SHARE 

We feel a deep and urgent need to 
share with you what Friendship House 
has learned in almost two years in 
Shreveport. We plan that you will learn 
it, as we did, from Shreveporters, white 
and Negro, who will be the speakers at 
the Summer School. 

We also feel an urgent need to em- 
phasize the necessity of a moral basis 
in solving racial prejudice. “For when 
men lose confidence in the power of 
moral principles to effect good in the 
world, the immediate and terrible re- 
sult is that force and violence are called 
into play to solve the social evils that 
can no longer be endured. . . . The only 
avenue that is open to harmonious liv- 
ing is that of mutual respect based on 
the moral law.” (1954 report of the 
Catholic Interracial Council of Chica- 
go.) 


ALL WELCOME—CATHOLIC, 
PROTESTANT, AND JEW 

We plan that you will study Catholic 
doctrines which give that basis. Not that 
the school is only for Catholics—we 
welcome anyone interested, and we 
think our Protestant and Jewish friends 
will be greatly interested in just this 
part of the week’s study. 

Present plans are to hold sessions of 
the Summer School right at Friendship 


House. People will stay with families 
around town—wherever we can find 
accomodations—and meals will be 
served at Friendship House. We will ask 
the usual $25-$35—according to ability 
to pay—for room, board, and tuition for 
the week. If even the lower price is be- 
yond your means, we urge you to write 
us, and we will do our best to juggle 
the finances so you can come. (We have 
always done this with Summer Schools 
and have accommodated everyone who 
wanted to come, with or without means. 
Real interest is the essential require- 
ment.) 


DISCUSSIONS AND EXCURSIONS 


The daily schedule will probably call 
for two discussion sessions, morning 
and night. Afternoons will be set aside 
for excursions of some sort or will be 
free (to accommodate ourselves to the 
hottest time of the day). 

Each day will start with Mass—either 
at our parish church or at Friendship 
House, if a priest is available and port- 
able altar privileges can be arranged. 

Sound interesting? We would love to 
see you in Shreveport. Layman, priest, 
seminarian, nun. Negro, white. Office 
worker, student, housewife, laborer. 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew. All are wel- 
come. 

Write Friendship House, 1525 Milam 
Street, Shreveport, La., for further de- 
tails. 


HARLEM 


Flower Vendors 
and 
“Double Dutch’’ 


Harlem in the Spring. This city with- 
in a city takes a new lease on life. The 
flower vendors mark the corner cross- 
ings. The hibernating tenement dwell- 
ers come crowding into the sun-lit 
streets, relaxing in the warm air after 
a winter of confinement in housing 
overcrowded, cold and dark. 

Children weave through the crowd, 


Mary Dolan 





cruising by on roller-skates or chasing 
rubber balls. Here and there some girls 
jump “double-dutch” while those too 
young look on in awe. 

The Friendship House worker won- 
ders whether today is the day to give 
happy affirmation to the children’s con- 
stant query: “Are we going to the park 
today, teacher?” Is the grass too damp? 
Will there be anyone available to go 
along and help keep the children to- 
gether as they cross the four busy thor- 
oughfares? But the plans are made. 
Someone will show up to help. 

Someone usually appears. For in- 
stance, the someone who came to cook 
the day we had to go to court with Mrs. 
Smith, who hadn’t had any heat in her 
apartment through weeks of cold and 
freezing weather. 

Or the seminarian who spent his sum- 
mer climbing stairs—working on hous- 
ing—working for better maintenance. 
He came to know our neighbors as 
friends, marveling at their patience, 
generosity, easy friendliness, at the 
great diversity among them. 

The spring days are brief. Central 
Harlem’s two square miles soon become 
a giant oven in the hot and humid sum- 
mer. The theme is town and country 
at the New York house. Running the 
summer place at Montgomery takes its 
toll of workers and again there is need 
for help. More hands to maintain the 
“farm” sixty miles up the Hudson, 
where our neighbors and their children 
vacation, where we go for periods of 
study and prayer. 

Both places, in the city and on the 
farm, we depend on the extra help of 
volunteers and visiting volunteers dur- 
ing the spring and summer days. The 
needs are so great and we always seem 
to be barely scratching the surface. 


Pat Mogan 


8.0.8. 


All of Harlem House's typewriters 
were stolen last month. They ur- 
gently need new ones to send out 
their next begging letter. 


PORTLAND 


Urban League Housing 
Conference and Speak- 
er on Mau Mau’s 


HE URBAN LEAGUE OF PORT- 

LAND is one of the more dynamic 
groups in town. On February 12 they 
conducted a‘superbly run Housing Con- 
ference. Some 200 representatives of 
98 civic and professional organizations 
gathered at the Multnomah Hotel for 
the day-long presentation of “Housing 
Needs and Minority Groups.” 


CRACKING THE 
HOUSING BARRIER 

Here, as in other parts of the country, 
discriminatory practices in sale and 
rental of housing do exist. In a series 
of panel discussions the Portland hous- 
ing picture was presented and discussed 
by-representatives of partisan interests. 
Only the white realtor was significant 
by his absence on the panels, but he 
was present in the audience. 

So much clarification of the present 
situation and understanding of future 
need; was brought about by the confer- 
ence that E. C. Barry, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Urban League, made the 
statement that “We, in Portland, will be 
the first major city in the United States 
to crack the color barrier in housing.” 


A MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT 

Mr. Fenner Brockway, a Labor mem- 
ber of the British Parliament was a 
guest at the Portland Friendship House 
weekly volunteer supper recently. Later 
staff and volunteers heard Mr. Brock- 
way speak at an assembly sponsored by 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Brockway is an authority on col- 
onial problems, and has written a book- 
let, “Why Mau Mau?” The Mau Mau, 
said Mr. Brockway in his lecture, is the 
response of the exploited natives of 
Kenya to treatment received from im- 
migrant Europeans. 

Gene Huffine 





an invitation to 
CHICAGO 
to join in the quest for 


“The Christian City” 


June 10 to June 19, 1955 


Week-end at Childerley Farm. 

Week days with the staff at Friendship House. 
A 9-day course consisting of informal discussions on social reform, especially in the 
area of racial heresy, an introduction to the lay apostolate, an experience in living 
the liturgy, of finding for a few days what happens when you put your whole heart 


toward building the Christian City. 


AIM: To discover the joy of making one’s own home town— 


a better Christian community. 
SPEAKERS and discussion leaders: 


Father Daniel Cantwell, chaplain of Catholic Labor Alliance, Peter Maurin 


House, Friendship House. 


Father Rollins Lambert— on the Liturgy. 
Hans Adler—from the Anti-Defamation League. 


Ed Marciniak—editor of WORK. 


Betty Schneider—former National Director, Friendship House, Editor, Cath- 


olic Interracialist—and others—. 


TUITION: $25-$35 or according to ability to pay. 
WRITE: Betty Plank, Chicago Friendship House, 4233 S. Indiana, Chicago 15, III. 


The problem i. 

to build a new world, 
to define and prepare the 
structures which will per- 
mit man to be fully man, 
in a City worthy of him, 


to transfigure all things in 
order to make of them, 


a Christian world.” 


Cardinal Suhard 


an invitation to 
WASHINGTON 
to study and work toward 


“The Christian Social Order” 


6 weekends at Maria Laach Farm, Burnley, Virginia—May 27-30, June 10-12, 
July 15-17, August 12-14, August 26-28, September 16-18 
Each weekend will have its special theme—Christian Education, The Laity and So- 
cial Action, The Liturgy and Social Action, Catholic Writing, and The Christian 
Family. We will have daily Mass in the barn-chapel, Prime and Compline in Eng- 
lish, hiking, badminton, singing. The beauty and peace of the countryside, located 
in the foothills of the Blue Ridge Mountains, encourage quiet thought and serious 


discussions. 


AIM: To induce serious thought on the structures of society and our responsibility 
to bring them into concord with Christian principles. 


SPEAKERS: 


Msgr. George G. Higgins, Director of Social Action Department, National 


Catholic Welfare Conference. 


Dr. Willis Nutting, Professor at University of Notre Dame. 
Margaret Garrity, N.C.W.C., Social Action Department. 

Dr. John J. O’Connor, Professor at Georgetown University. 
Dennis Howard, Associate Editor of Sign magazine—and others—. 


TUITION: $5-$10 or according to ability to pay. 


WRITE: Regina Martin, St. Peter Claver Center, 814 7th St., S.W., Washington, D.C. 




































Friendship House Vocation 





The Spiritual Foundations 


SURPRISING AND SOMETIMES 

SCANDALIZING DISCOVERY to 
many guests at a Friendship House 
meal is the joyous spirit usually pre- 
vailing among the workers. From the 
guests’ point of view people should act 
sorrowful who know the evil effects of 
prejudice and unjust racial discrimina- 
tion on the souls of the unjust people, 
and on both souls and bodies of the vic- 
tims of injustice. In addition to that, 
the Friendship House workers often do 
not know where the next month’s rent 
is coming frgm or how the bills can be 
paid. 

This joy may best be explained by the 
words of the psalmist, “‘Thou hast loved 
justice and hated iniquity; therefore 
God, thy God, hath anointed thee with 
the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
As we say the psalms at Prime after 
breakfast, at Compline after supper, we 
learn more of the power of God and of 
His love and care for men, especially 
for those who trust in Him. This is often 
put to the test at Friendship House and 
the Lord has kept the work Boing in 
spite of great obstacles. 

MASS AND DIVINE OFFICE 

Our day starts with the sacrifice of 
the Mass at our parish church where we 
receive Christ our Lord in Communion 
and offer Him ourselves and our day’s 
work and prayer. After breakfast we 
recite, in English, the morning prayer 
of the church, one of the nine parts of 
the Divine Office. After supper we sing 
Compline, another part. The inspired 
praise and petitions of the psalms are a 
great source of strength, comfort, joy 
and love of God and neighbor. After 
lunch we say Our Lady’s rosary, medi- 


tating on events in the life of Christ and 
His mother. These three times of prayer 
are offered for Friendship House’s bene- 
factors, those wonderful people who 
give us prayers and material donations 
and services. 

Other great helps toward keeping the 
interior cisterns of the divine life filled 
are a daily hour of meditation and spir- 
itual reading for each worker, as well as 
days of recollection at least every other 
month and an annual retreat of five to 
seven days. Dialogue or sung Masses 
are the most important parts of these 
days of prayer. Each Friendship House 
has an excellent lending library which 
contains many dynamic spiritual books 
as well as important books in human 
relations. 

RETREATS 

Friendship Houses have no chapels, 
except one on our farm in Burnley, Vir- 
gina which is so many miles from our 
parish church. So for our days of re- 
collection and retreats we depend on 
the hospitality of religious houses and 
churches and invite priests who under- 
stand what we are trying to do. The re- 
ligious of the Convent of the Holy Child 
on Riverside Drive in New York have 
been our great benefactors in their kind 
hospitality over the years. Miss Johanna 
Doniat at Childerley near Chicago has 
also helped much to enrich our spiritual 
lives by allowing us to use the lovely 
chapel and houses there. 

Part of our weekly staff meeting is 
always devoted to our spiritual growth. 
We have discussion of the Gospel and 
how it can be applied to our daily lives. 
We also discuss other books and the en- 
cyclicals of the Popes. All these deepen 





our understanding of what constitutes a 
really Christian life. 
COMMUNITY LIFE 

Working and living with a group of 
people at Friendship House is also a 
great help to growth in the love of God 
and neighbor. Some people are a great 
inspiration and example as they show 
such obvious virtues under continual 
stress. Others (most of us, in fact) give 
a chance to the others to practice pa- 
tience, tact, self-control, love or pru- 
dence. Hearing the many difficulties of 
our neighbors or co-workers or reading 
of problems of far-away people make 
us turn to God more urgently to ask His 
help where we are helpless. At Friend- 
ship House the spirit of the group is to- 
ward holiness and that is a great help 
to each of us. So many pressures in our 
former lives were toward selfish com- 
fort or enjoyment or advancement. As 
one worker put it, “Religion used to 





mean things not to do. Now at Friend- 
ship House it means good things to do.” 

A spiritual director or regular con- 
fessor is a necessary help to each staff- 
worker to show him his faults and en- 
courage him to grow toward holiness. 
BASIS OF JOY 

The kind of joy found often at 
Friendship House has been well called, 
“the echo of God’s life in us.” We have 
our sorrows and difficulties caused by 
our own faults and weaknesses and 
those of others. But onsthe» whole we 
are happy because we are trying to do 
what God created us to do—toYove Him 
and our neighbor and to trust in His 
power and love for each of us. We grow 
in the knowledge of Him and His saints. 
Then we come to get a glimpse of what 
St. Catherine of Siena meant when she 
said, “All the way to heaven is heaven, 
for He said, ‘I am the Way’.” . 
—Mabel Knight 





COMPLINE IN PORTLAND HOUSE. 
Mabel Knight, Director, at extreme right. 





Book Review 


The First Book of Jazz 





THE FIRST BOOK OF JAZZ. By 
Langston Hughes. With drawings by 
Cliff Roberts. Franklin Watts, publisher. 
$1.95. 


This reviewer hopes that you will 
forgive him if he begins with a per- 
sonal note. My introduction to jazz took 
place on a trip to the Friendship House 
council meeting last fall in Newburgh, 
New York. The night before I was 
scheduled to leave New York City, 
where I had spent a few days before 
the meeting, some of the staff workers 
of Harlem Friendship House asked me 
if I would like to hear some authentic 
jazz. Sure, I said. 


WITH SPINE 

We heard Wilbur de Paris and his 
Rampart Street Ramblers. The New 
Yorker says of them, “They play jazz 
as it was in the beginning, and they 
hope, ever shall be.” I hope so too. This 
is not the spineless “popular” music of 
the “Hit Parade.” It is alive. It is joy- 
ous. It is classical. Which brings me to 


The First Book of Jazz. 


The publisher describes it as “an in- 
troduction to jazz for young enthusi- 
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asts.” And how I envy them. They will 
not have to wait until they are twenty- 
eight years old to discover that, as au- 
thor Hughes says, “Jazz is fun.” The 
book is a visual treat because of the 
contemporary dust jacket and illustra- 
tions by Cliff Roberts. (Incidentally, 
why are “juveniles” generally so much 
better designed than adult publica- 
tions?) 


WOOF AND WARP 


The text is a sort of loose tapestry 
with the life of Louis Armstrong serv- 
ing as the woof and the development 
of jazz furnishing the warp. It is a hap- 
py plan. Louis Armstrong has played 
an important part in the development 
and diffusion of jazz, and his life spans 
the period from the early “Spasm 
Bands” of New Orleans to the sophis- 
ticated aggregations of Dave Brubeck 
and Stan Kenton. 


THE INDEFINABLE JOY 


The author discusses the influence of 
African drums, New Orleans marching 
music, work song, spirituals and the 
blues in developing that truly American 
phenomenon—jazz. He also explains the 
basic elements of jazz from syncopation 
to that indefinable something that gives 
jazz its peculiar appeal—“joy of play- 
ing.” And all the while, without a trace 
of condescension, the book, like its sub- 
ject, is fun. 

This book will make a perfect gift to 
your favorite youngster, But you will 
want to read it yourself first. If you are 
youthful enough to have fun this book 
is for you. An appendix gives the au- 
thor’s list of suggested records for a 
basic jazz collection. 


Father Edmund Bliven 


Readers Write 
COMPELLED TO ACT 


Dear Editor: | find your paper so compelling that I’m afraid I‘ll never rest until I've been able 


to make some contribution to better race relations. .. . 


When | first came to Texas, | wanted 


to start an Urban League. But after a couple of years | began to think there weren’t three peo- 
ple of either race sufficiently interested to join one. Now | feel, we could make headway. 
Could you give me any information that might help me in starting an Urban League? 


APPEAL FROM INDIA 


Mrs. Sid Sicotte 
Mineral Wells, Texas 


Dear Editor: In desperation, | ask for your help. The floods have overrun our country. | cannot 
describe the heartrending scenes | witness: Desperate parents carrying in their shivering arms, 
and leading with their trembling hands, crying children, trekking along the railway, almost the 
only pathway still standing which leads away from the terrible floods. 

| am confronted with a staggering problem, to provide shelter to the homeless, to make 
good their damages, to repair their losses, to restore their health. Of myself, without you, | am 
nowhere, | am nothing, | have nothing. In the name of Jesus, come to the rescue of our people. 


NOT IN CHICAGO! 


Rev. Joseph Taffarel, S.J. 
Fatima Mission, Thavam, P.O. 
N. Malabar, India 


Dear Editor: Since your paper published the article ‘Discrimination in Medicine’’ describing the 
conditions of my medical practice, I’ve heard nothing but favorable comments about the piece. 
The most constant comment from both white and colored people who read the article is, “I 
didn’t know conditions like this existed in Chicago!’’ Many of my friends and relatives have 
said that they intend to become crusaders to see what they can do to better the situation. 
Louis H. Coggs, M.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 
WEARY READER 
Dear Editor: | wonder if I’m the only one who’s weary of the Trumbull Park situation? Can’t 
we have more positive articles on communities where interracial groups do live in harmony? 
New York Subscriber 
(Name witheld on request) 
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Civil Rights And 


The Anti-Defamation League 


Unless the Government Committee receives a flood of justifiable and well documented 
complaints in the next year, our anguished pleas for federal and state fair employment 
practices laws will be discounted as the breast-beatings of doctrinaire do-gooders. 


A. ABBOT ROSEN— 
THE LAWS GO UNUSED. 


By A. Abbot Rosen 
Midwest Director 
Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith 


ACK IN 1947, I was Chief of the Jus- 

tice Department’s Civil Rights Sec- 
tion. I took on the job shortly after the 
issuance of the Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. This 
important document, prepared by a 
group of distinguished Americans, sur- 
veyed the American human relations 
scene, indulged in vigorous criticisms 
of it, and suggested improvements 


through the normal processes of democ- 
racy. 


THE WEAKNESSES 


I determined quickly, as was suggest- 
ed in the Report, that the statutory 
powers granted to that Section were 
very limited. The civil rights laws 
which it had the responsibility of ad- 
ministering were weak. In addition the 
Section was sadly understaffed when 
its responsibility to protect the equal 
rights of individuals all over America 
was considered. 

Yet, by applying the techniques 
which are more normally associated 
with private agencies than government 
bureaus, much was accomplished. If the 
Section could not indict, it could, at the 
least, order investigation. If it could not 
secure a criminal conviction, it could 
mediate. 


ACTION IN SOUTHERN STATES 
As a result of the employment of 
“non-governmental” techniques, many 
counties in our southern states acted. 
Some removed restrictions on suffrage 
arbitrarily based on race. Police forces 
which had traditionally violated the 
rights of minority group prisoners 
brought themselves in line with modern 
democratic practices. Government in- 
stallations, such as the Washington Na- 
tional Airport, commenced to give trav- 
elers equal service regardless of color. 
Many other positive advances took 


place, all as the result of proper pres- 
sures applied at the right time in the 
right place—and without a record of 
criminal convictions to warm the heart 
of the statistically minded prosecutor. 


THE TOOLS—EDUCATION 
AND THE LAW 


For some years now, I have been as- 
sociated with a private human relations 
agency. The Anti-Defamation League 
has at hand tools which are almost 
entirely “non-governmental” in na- 
ture. They are the tools of education, 
mediation, conciliation and persuasion. 
These the human relations agencies use 
effectively. At the same time, I believe 
that the agencies often tend to neglect 
the fact that the government and law 
do provide weapons which, if called 
upon more regularly by human rela- 
tions practitioners, would advance the 
cause of human rights by leaps and 
bounds rather than at the snail’s pace 
which at times is so discouraging. 


THE NEGLECTED LAWS 


Let me cite one example of an appro- 
priate tool, the use of which is being 
neglected. The President of the United 
States has established a Committee on 
Government Contracts which polices 
the non-discrimination clause written 
into all federal procurement contracts. 

Millions of jobs are covered by these 
clauses, job discrimination is rampant 
throughout American industry, yet dur- 


ing the past year the merest trickle of 
complaints was furnished this commit- 
tee by our private human relations 
agencies. 

Why the juxtaposition of these 
thoughts on my experience in and out 
of the government? Only to make the 
point that government agencies, not 
loath to use the techniques ordinarily 
associated with private groups, can pro- 
duce results, and to suggest that we 
might well take a leaf out of that book. 
Let us recognize that with all the 
blanks in our laws protecting civil 
rights here in America, there are still 
tools which the laws and government 
offer which we are neglecting. 


COMPLAINT MUST BE FILED 


I recognize that the jurisdiction of 
the Government Committee extends 
only to government contractors and 
therefore reaches only a fraction of the 
American job market, just as prevailing 
civil rights laws do not cover all areas 
of civil rights concern. Nevertheless our 
striving for more comprehensive legis- 
lation is weakened if we do not use the 
opportunities which are provided by 
government today to advance us on the 
road to an America offering equal 
rights and opportunities to all its citi- 
zens. 

In conclusion, let me put the fore- 
going in another, and more direct, way. 
Unless the Government Committee re- 
ceives a flood of justifiable and well 
documented complaints in the next 
year, our anguished pleas for federal 
and state fair employment practices 
laws will be discounted as the breast- 
beatings of doctrinaire do - gooders, 
rather than treated as the petition of 
conscientious citizens who are genuine- 
ly looking to the elimination of un- 
ethical discriminations against their fel- 
lows. 


The CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST staff appeals to all our friends and subscribers to join with us in a 


2 Month Subscription Drive, April 1 to June 1 


Our Debt 


Our Goal 


1,000 Subscriptions 


$825 The Incentive 


A week free of cost at the FRIENDSHIP HOUSE OF YOUR CHOICE, plus $35 toward 
the train or bus fare—first prize. 
OR 
A fine edition of the BIBLE, an example of excellent craftsmanship and artistic taste—second prize. 


Now is the time to let us know what you think of the CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST. You have seen several issues of the new format. Do you 
agree that it is “mature, attractive, thought-provoking,” as one editor wrote us? 


We need your financial help badly. But far more we need your help in getting the facts and the morality of race relations to an ever-widening 
audience. This is the only way we can hope to be an effective tool for social justice. 


IN RECENT ISSUES 


@ A Negro doctor is barred from local 
hospitals in Chicago —sends pa- 
tients 22 miles to County Hos- 
pital. 

@ Carmen Jones— 

“High Class Minstrel Show?” 

@ Washington, D.C. school integration 
—a sidewalk reporter’s account. 

@ The Afro-Asian Conference in April 
—sign of growing political aware- 
ness among the world’s colored 
majority. 

@ A Trumbull Park family tells 
Friendship House worker, “We 
had to have a place to live.” 

@ Slum housing profiteering— 

“The Big Take.” 


@ SEMINARIES—Many rectors encourage the reading of the Catholic Interracialist @ Monthly analysis of news: 
South Africa moves toward police 


by seminarians who may well encounter the facts of race relations in their ciate 


“Not for Sale” sign in St. Louis 
stops “white flight.” 

Anti-Semitism in the Ladejinsky 
security case. 

Racism in the Great Britain Labor 
Movement. 

75 per cent of African students in 
U.S. lose faith. 


CATHOLIC INTERRACIALIST, 4233 S. 
INDIANA AVE., CHICAGO 15: 


__.. New __ Renewals —_ Gifts 

__.._ Bundles (5 cents a copy for 10 or 
more) 

__.. Donation 


RATES: $1 A YEAR; FOREIGN $1.25 
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We appeal to: 


@ INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBERS—If each individual subscriber secured only one 
new subscription, we would have 4,500 subscriptions. Is there some friend 
you have been meaning to ask? We need his subscription now. 


@ PARISH GROUPS—Many pastors allow parish groups to sell a bundle of Cath- 
olic Interracialists after Masses on Sundays. Have you asked your pastor? 


@ INTERRACIAL CLUBS AND HUMAN RELATIONS GROUPS—Have you 
thought of taking a bundle for your club to be used for study club purposes? 


@ CHRISTIAN FAMILY MOVEMENT GROUPS — Perhaps you have thought of 
selling the Catholic Interracialist in your neighborhood as an action for the 
month. Would this fit in with your Gospel resolution this month? 
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STATE __ 


priestly work. 


___ Please send me — extra sub- 


scription blanks. 
__. Please send me ____ sample copies 
of back issues at 5 cents a copy. 


@ SCHOOLS—We are indebted to so many schools for canned goods and clothing 
drives which help us to help the needy. Could we now ask these same schools 
to exercise this generosity in a subscription drive for the Catholic Inter- 
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